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THE EMIGRANT’S COMPLAINT. 


[We here beg to thank our unknown friend for the drawin 
which accompanied this poem, and which is this day engrav 
as our illustration. | 


Astant the endless woods is shining 
The morning sun; I hail its rays. 
"Tis Sabbath morn—to man assigning 
A truce with toil. My axe shall graze 
No bark to-day; shall mar no tree ; 
The forest hath a truce with me. ~ 


No breath of wind the trees is waving, 
No sound I hear, or piotlog see; 
Phe sluggish river's waters laving 
The tall reeds, swing them lazily ; 
pre those, ‘tis mute and motionless— 
The quiet sleep of loneliness. 


For bones and sinews stark and aching 
A medicine bland, a grateful cure. 
Not for the spirit—wearied, waking, 
Travailing op, it must endure. ~ 
t capnot sleep or smile at will ; 
t breaks the tether—onward still. 


Nor would | chain it :—it is trayelling 
To my lost home-—to memory dear } 
The tangled threads of dreams unravelling, 


The past and distant bringing near ; 
Yet gathering up each filament, 
It weayes my web of discontent. 


I ¢ yillage church bells ringing, 
’ t old familiar sound; ~ 

And ¢ nd shrill the children singing 

~ Abo} R € organ’s roll profound ; ’ 
The clerk’s quaint tone ; the deep response ; 
The curate’s voice.—He loved me once ! 


The stainéd glass, my childhood’s wonder, 
It still bepaints the whitened walls. 
The worn-out yew I see, and, under 
The grave which saddest thought recalls ; 
I breathe the rose’s soft perfume— 
The rose I planted by that tomb. 


I cannot stay ; my heart is swelling ;— 
My losses, graven on that stone 
The dreary truth to me are telling— 
I stand in this wide world alone, 
With no kind voice to cheer me on ; 
Fox aj} I loved are dead and gone. 


Thei wy forms are Frowing clearer ; 
i ooks of grief and love I see ; 

j " 
Tek 


tg lure them nearer ; 


) tbe th e shadows flee,— 
in the fe a if idea. 


its, evaneses 
‘our smiles on¢e more ! 
e be present, © 


Strangers around the hearth are sitting, 
Aaa 7 ing at some merry jest Sie 

The time a a be how unbefitting ! 
But Iam an-unbidden guest, 

Am an intruder ;-- still it wounds 

My heart to héar those cheerful sounds. 


The man who long hath lost a treasure, 
Although it be for ever lost, 

Can even find a mournful pleasure 
In daily summing up its cost— 

A dangerous pleasure, for despair ° 

But groweth bolder lurking there. 


Though vain the attempt to stifle sorrow, 
-] still must struggle ; urge my mind © 
To dwell upon the coming morrow, 

And hope for what I ne'er may find 





ike mariner in tempest tost, 
With rudder broke, and compass lost. . 


—+ 


FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 
No. VI.—Tue Danvsz. 
Tue vicissitudes of time—the spirit of adyenture— 


of communication which the present era has ¢ 1— 
will bring into prominence régions long neglected or 
forgotten. Nothing is so actively engaged in 

* Exhausting worlds, and then discovering new—” 


nothing so busy, so insatiate as commercial activity. 


visited regions,—misanthropy has sometimes impelled 
its victims out of civilized into savage life,—nor are 
there wanting men of the highest intellect, who, under 
the impulses of the noblest benevolence, have gone 
forth in-the name of science to carry out her exalted 
mission,—or in the cause of philanthropy to give 
effect to her still more elevated teachings. But these 
are solitary isolations. The great mover—the great 
discoverer—the great invader—is Commerce. It may 
be degraded down to the merest mercenary pursuit of 
gain,—and no doubt the love of wealth, the desire to 
add riches to riches is one of the impelling powers,— 

doubt what is called selfishness does to some extent 
Hi gle with and alloy the good which is associated 

tit the perseverance and the boldness of mariners and 
merchants. 

Yet in the immense results, it is difficult fully to 
estimate, and we can scarcely over-appreciate, the 
contributions to the amount of human felicity which 
we owe to commercial activity. Among the regions 
which out of long oblivion are now again engaging the 
attention of the commercial world, the Danubian pro- 
Yinces are among the most remarkable. Walachia, 

oldavia, and Bulgaria stand as it were on the outer 
edge of Europe—territories’ half Mshomedan, half 
Christian, which have been again and again the battle 
field between ‘the an Crescent, but which 

ow exhibit, what all the 1 exhibits—the rapid 
decline and decay of | man sovereignty, the 
growth and diffusion fis n influences—or, in other 
words, the advance of Western progress and civilization, 

spon Eastern backwardness and barbarism. The hold 
| Which the Ottoman empire has upon the governments 
| of Bucharest and Jassy, is become the merest semblance 
| of authority. The preservation even of the forms of 
| dependence upon the Sultan is little better than a 
| mockery. That dependence was meant to protect, or 
| probesed to be meant to protect, these principalities 
| from the domineering influence of Russia. There was 
to be some alliance, too, between the national govern- 
ment,—the crude representative institstions of the 
Walachians and Bulgarians,—and their Turkish patrons 











the emancipation of trade—and above all, the facilities 


Curiosity may prompt now and then a solitary explcrer, | 
—restlessness will conduct wanderers into before un- | 
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—but the iron heel of the Tzar is ppon the provinces 
on ae Jet bank of the Danube. Bulgaria on the 
right bank, is at present a recognised part and portion of 
the Ottoman empire ; and like most other portions of 
that once vast dominion, displays I the symptoms of 
| exhaustion and helplessness which characterize the 
| regions where Islamism has sway. But Walachia and 
| Bulgaria have in them elements of life and yitality. 
| They are at this moment sending immense quantities 
| of grain into Parape— shay will be to us a rich resource 
| in the deficiency of our own supplies. 

A great historic charm attaches to the Danubian 
rovinces—the ancient Dacia of the Roman world. 
he Rome of old is perhaps less to be seen, less to be 
| heard, on the banks of the Tiber than on those of the 
Aluta or the Pruth. There would be more of Roman 
manners discoverable in the Alpine Dacia, than in the 
Italian Apennines—and a foseniar more nearly 
resembling that of the eternal city is to be listened to 
at this time among the peasants of Walachia than in 
the pontifical dominions. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. If our island—if Great Britain or Ireland should 
become as Rome was, through many centuries, the scene 
of successive invasions—if ‘the well of pure English un- 
defiled” should be polluted by the adulterations of other 
tongues,—the 1 of Bacon and Burke, of Shak- 
spere and Sheridan, would be preserved in the United 
States and in Australia, at the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the Indian presidencies. It is boasted now,—and tliere 
is some truth in the boast,—that the English idiom of 
the seventeenth century is better preseryed in New than 
in Old England; and while the aristocracy of Walachia 
are able to talk an almost classical Latin, the universal 
language of the country sounds more like Latin, and 
probably more resembles the Latin of the Roman 
populace, than does any other existing idiom. 

ne cannot think of the Donut and of Dacia, 
withont being reminded of that master-piece of Byron, 
—his picinre of the Gladiator; so vivid, go truthful. 
How it brings fo view, so full of life, so full of death, 
the ancient relative position of the Dacians and the 
Romans ! 

I see before me the Gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 

Th’ arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased th’ inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 

who won. , 


He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor pap 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman loliday.— ~~” 

All this rushed with his blood— shall he expire, 

And unavenged P Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire! 


Connected with the various tongues which are spoken 
by civilized men, there is a field of inquiry deserving 
much attention, and whith has hitherto obtained little 
or none. I refer to thé influence of religion upon 
language, and more particularly upon the orthography of 
language. In most of the dialects of remote antiquity, 
it is easy to trace the Greek and Latin words which 
the conversion of the people to the Christian faith, and 
the influence of the Christian priesthood, brought with 
them. The Celtic tongues in all their varieties,—the 

iscayan,—and even the Sclavonian, the Gothic, and 
the Scandinavian, — received volumes of words con- 
nected ‘with Christian observances, faith, and practice, 
wholly unknown to the aboriginal idioms. As the famous 














statue of Jupiter in St. Peter's has received the homage 
of successive generations—formerly as a heathen deity, 
now as a Christian saint,—as the cathedral at Cordova 
still exhibits in its various parts the Temple of Idolatry, 
the Mosque of Islamism, and the Catholic Church,— 
so the languages of Europe were easily moulded to the 
necessities of a new form of belief and worship. But 
the orthography of every language of our portion of the 
globe which came under the direct influence of the 
Roman clergy has suffered from the utter unfitness of 
the Roman alphabet to represent the sounds of other 
tongues. In our own English, the bases of which are 
Anglo Saxon, the Roman letters gave us no represen- 
tative for several of the Anglo Saxon sounds, such as 
the th in thing, the th in that, the w, and so forth. In 
the Sclavonic languages, with more than forty sounds, 
there were only four and twenty letters or signs to 
represent them. Hence the rude and consonant- 
crowded appearance of the Polish, the Bohemian, and 
other Sclavonian tongues. Soin Gaelic, and Welsh, and 
Erse, there is no provision in the Roman letters for 
many of the sounds, which are in consequence repre- 
sented by combinations altogether inappropriate. The 
idioms of northern Europe have suffered from the 
utter inefficiency of the Roman alphabet which the 
Roman Catholi¢ clergy so universally introduced. In 
Walachia, far different has been the fate of the 
language. There the Greek clergy introduced the 


redundancy of the Sclavonian alphabet, consisting of | 


forty letters, to convey little more than half the 
number of separate sounds; and the Roman alphabet, so 
thoroughly adapted to the Walachian dialect, was 
abandoned. 

When the Roman colonists settled in the Dacian 
provinces, they brought with them the language of the 
Roman people. That language was no more the classical 
language of Rome, than is the popular tongue of any 
country that of its highest literature. Quintilian him- 
self complains of the barbarous expressions and accla- 
mations of the Roman mob. (Liv. i.c. 6.) The Latin 
alphabet continued in use among the people on the right 
side of the Danube until the 11th century, when they 
adopted the alphabet which ‘the Monk Cyril had intro- 
duced among all the Sclavonian natives whom he could 
influence; but on the left bank the Roman characters 
were preserved down to the 15th century. Vaillant 
contends that even at the present moment nine tenths 
of the language of Walachia is of Roman roots ; and that 
the extent of adulteration or addition from other sources 
is confined to 750 Sclavonic, 500 Turkish, 300 Gipsy, 
250 Greek, 150 German, and 50 Magyar words. A great 
proportion of these are to be traced to the geographical 
position of the country, and the immediate adjacency of 
the people from whose dialects they have been imported. 

There have been repeated struggles for the restoration 
of the Roman characters to the Walachian tongue. The 
best dictionary I am acquainted with, printed at Buda, 
in 1825, employs both the Sclayonic and the Latin alpha- 
bets. Its title and a sentence or two will enable the 
reader to compare the modern Dacian with the ancient 
Roman. ) 
~ Lesicon Romfnescu-Lati- | Seu Lexicon Valachico- 
nescu-Ungurescu-Nemtescu Latino-Hungarico-Germa- 
quare de mai multi autori nicum quoda pluribus Aue- 
in cursul’ a trideci si mai toribus decursu triginta et 
multoru ani s’ au lucratu. amplius annorum elabora- 


tum est. 

Will the Latin student find much difficulty in trans- 
lating what follows? 

Mai incolo in lontru este Dacia in form& de corona 
cu grei munti intérité, la aequaror lature qué de stan, 
quare se apléchi spre médié népte si dela inceputul’ riu 
lui Vistula pre nemésurate depfrtfre véne poporusul’ 
nation al Vinidelor au sedutu. Aqufror nume macar 
che aquum prin desclinite familii si Iocuri se muté, totus 
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mai cu sain4 si numescu Sclavini si Antes. Sclavini de 
la cetatea néu4, si Sclavino Rumunense si dela lacul 
quare se chiamé Musianu pino la Danastru si spre 
medi nopti piné la Viscla lo’cuescu. Aquesti en loc 
di cetétian baltile, si padurile. Ero’ Antes quarii sunt 
quei mai tari intré dénsii, quarii se pléc& spre marea 
négraé dela Danastru se intendu piné la Danapru quare 
riuri mult sunt depirtate intra’ sine. 

Or this passage from Procopius ? 

In ante de reboiul’ Italicu Imperitié Gotilor din 
tenutul’ Galilor pind la marginile Daciei unde @ Cetatea 
Sirmiu, se intendea. Altmentre fiend éstea Romanilor 
in Italia, mare parte a ténutu lui Galicanu si Veneticu 
lu cuprendea Germanii; ér6 Sirmiu si vicinul’ ténutu 
lu avea Gepedele. Tot& aquésté parte de piméntu cu 
totu 2 lipsita’ di 6meni, quarii despre o parte furé stinsi 
de resboiu, despre o parte de pustli (cium4) si debdle 
quare s'au obicinuit a urmé dupé resbdie. Iliricu si 
Tracia toté, Grecia, Chersonesu, si tote ténuturile quare 
sunt de la gura mfrei Ionia pind léngé Constantinopol, 
si popérale, de quand au inceput a impérate Justinianu, 
Hunii, Sclavinic, Ante cu nfvalirile quele mai in tot 
anul’ cumplét le an prédatu. Cred che mai sus de dof 
sute de mii cu fie quare nfvilire parte furé ucisi, parte 
dusi en sclavic quat en térile aqueste mai este a vedere 
pustiile Schiticesci. 

Truly this is sufficiently unlike the language of 
Cicero,—the language of the best days of Rome; but 
is it not worthy of observation that after the lapse of 
twenty centuries, and in regions so remote from Rome, 
there should remain to this hour, in the vernacular 
language of the Dacian peasantry, so much of the 
ancient Latin tongue ? 

It is a very curious fact, that in the Walachian 
language there should be preserved among the people 
many of the words of very ancient Latinity. The mu 
of Ennius, the Caldu (Caldus) of Varro, the lata of 
Plautus, the dichor (Ic ” of Celsius, and a variety of 

roper names, such as Corvinu, Corbinu, Armiga, 

ring the most antique forms. In the verbs, too, 
instead of sim, sis, sit, the older type of fiam, fias, 
fiat is found in fine, fie, fii; so has the Walachian 
taken escu, esci, esce, the representatives of esco, escis, 
escit, in place of sum, es, est. No doubt the adoption 
of the Cyrillian alphabet had the effect of carrying 
away, as it were, the association of Dacian words from 
their Latin sources—and the restoration of the Roman 
alphabet would greatly help to renew the broken links. 
A sound system of orthography would in itself be a 
great step towards the purification of the Walachian 
tongue. The modifications of time would be traced in 
many cases to the habit of simplifying, or euphonizing 
sounds of difficult utterance. The d, for example, modi- 
fied to a j, anv, or a z—as the Romans themselves 
employed arvena for advena, and arvocatus for advo- 
catus. Quintilian speaks of the analogy between the 
letters d and z; and says, that the harshness of a 
terminal d was modified by the adoption of other 
letters. He also remarks on the change of the ancient 
J into h—as traho and veho from trafo and vefo. The 
Walachians have hiera from fera (wild beast), prihana 
from profana (profane). 

Along the banks of the Danube, on both of its 
shores, there exists towards England astrong feeling of 
attachment and admiration. In Hungary and Transyl- 
vania all the enlightened inhabitants seem to have a 
vague notion, that the friendship of Great Britain is in 
some way or other to be associated with their political 
liberties, and -with that emancipation for which they 
are sighing and struggling. Whatever there exists of 
popular sentiment in Servia, is dissatisfied alike with 
Austrian, Russian, or Ottoman influences,—and as 
England can have no interest alien to the good govern- 
ment of their country, the Servians regard her -with 
sympathy and respect. Bulgaria is too much Islamised 





to care much about a remote Christian nation ; but even 
among the Bulgarians there are many who know that | 
an access to the markets of this country would add | 
greatly to the value of the produce of their soil. But | 
in Walachia and Moldavia there are sentiments more | 
akin to those of Hungary,—the political, commercial, | 
and agricultural interests lead them to look to Great | 
Britain with hopes, not to say expectations, that they | 
may ere long occupy a more prominent place in the | 
attention of the British people. How often have I | 
heard the Boyars say—“ Look at our fertile soil—see | 
how we are blest with abundance—with superfluity— | 
how cheaply we produce—how full are our ies.— | 
Why are not the ports of Galalz and Brailoff crowded | 
with English vessels as they are with the ships of | 
other nations?” i 
There is an old Walachian proverb which says, “Our | 
millet has no skin on the lowlands, and our apple none 
on the highlands,”—meaning that both are of the best , 
quality. But the agriculture of the Boyars is little 
worthy of the fine soil and climate they possess. Their 
valleys are green and gay, as are their extensive 
plains; through them flow multitudinous streams, and | 
an endless variety of vegetation adorns the land. In | 
Upper Romania, the aspect of the country somewhat | 
resembles Switzerland. Hazels and rose-trees—vast | 
orchards of apple, plum, and apricot trees—immense | 
quantities of the earliest fruits, such as strawberries and 
raspberries—with the later productions of the autumnal 
season, nuts and walnuts—and extensive vineyards— . 
added to a great abundance of wild flowers, make a | 
beautiful picture, and present an attractive display of |, 
the productive powers of the region. | 
Elevation upon elevation—ridge upon ridge—each 
resents its characteristic varieties. At the foot of the 
ills are the hornbeam, the apple and plum tree, the 
wild pear tree, and the nut; then on the first rise, the 
chestnut, the ash, the oak, the beech, and the birch; 
rye and buckwheat- are most prolific, rendering 
thirty per cent. upon the seed; higher yet are the 
larch, and the pine, and the box; and still higher, a 
vegetation upon which the flocks browse in the summer 
season; while in the highest regions of all, lichens and 
the rhubarb are found. The plains have the elm and 
the aspen, the poplar, the cornel, the alder, the linden, 
the red and white acacia, the common and the fragrant 
willow; the broom, which grows to an extraordinary 
height, and the strawberry tree. Wheat is productive, 
the seed rendering tenfold; maize and millet forty to 
fifty-fold ; and barley, of which there is a great con- 
sumption for horses and distilleries. Whenever the 
agriculture of these provinces receives the attention it 
deserves, the vine cultivation must be greatly extended. 
Grapes are produced in abundance, but their quality 
and their adaptation to the manufacture of wine 
have been too little watched over. But vines are not 
wanting in excellent qualities; the vintage is late, 
because the vineyards are imperfectly cared for ; neither 
the planting, nor the training, nor the pruning, nor the | 
dressing, nor the weeding, nor any of the iy a 
precautions and preparations, are fitly provided. Expe- | 
rienced judges say that some of the grapes of Moldavia |; 
would, with proper care, produce wines as rich as | 
Tokay. Wines are not the favourite beverage of the | 
Boyars ; they have been somewhat: influenced by | 
Mahomedan prejudices, and they prefer a stronger | 
drink, which is made of absynth, steeped in the lees | 
of the black grape, which is allowed to ferment and | 
produce an alcoholic liquid. They strengthen their 
wines by subjecting them to the winter's frost, by 
which the aqueous particles are congealed, and re- 
moved ; and what remains is necessarily of greater 
“em and possessing more of the inebriating prin- 
ciple. . 
There are two articles of Moldavian produce whose 
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growth might be largely extended: tobacco, the quality 
of which is very superior, and the yellow root (Rhanus 
infectorius), which is employed for dyeing morocco 
leather. e restrictive policy of Austria has pre- 
vented the extended cultivation of the former; of the 
latter the exports amount to about a million and a half 
of pounds. 

Silk would become an article of importance in Wala- 
chia, but an absurd prohibition has interfered with 
the cultivation of the mulberry tree about the capital. 
The plea—the foolish —— been, that if cultivated 
in the capital, it would be abandoned in the rural dis- 
tricts. Strange theory this, but scarcely more strange 
than the interference in a thousand forms with capital 
and labour to which ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of political economy leads; the fact is that 
the houses of the peasantry, small and badly ventilated, 
are little adapted to rearing the silk-worm; and their 
outdoor occupations allow them little time to give the 
needful attention to the object. In the towns there 
are multitudes of people — the wives of artizans, 
widows, and the poorer classes generally, who might 
find in the silk-worm thread a means of comfortable 
existence. Bucharest and Jassy are pointed out by 
Vaillant (to whom I am much indebted for the informa- 
tion conveyed in this paper) as peculiarly adapted to 
this important — The capitals of Walachia and 
Moldavia are deemed unhealthy, and the introduction 


| of the silk-worm would, it is said, add to their insalu- 


brity. But that insalubrity might probably be removed 
by proper drainage, better police, and by greater atten- 
tion to cleanliness. To destroy a productive trade is 


| avery indifferent way of advancing the prosperity of a 


locality. It has been estimated that six thousand 
families might find the means of comfortable support 
by the rearing the silk-worm, with a view to the export 
trade in silk. When will the intelligence of nations be 
directed to the development instead of the destruction 
of the sources of wealth and comfort ? 

The population of the provinces comprising the 
ancient Dacia is estimated at about 6,000,000, of whom 
8,500,000 occupy Walachia and Moldavia. The great 
mass of the inhabitants call themselves Romans, and 
this population comprises most of the opulent and 
dominant classes. ‘At the other extreme are found the 
gipsies, in the lowest grade of servitude and slavery, 
whether domestic or predial. The privileged ranks and 
even the try boast of their classical origin, and 
speak proudly of their being fashioned in the Roman 
mould. The influence of the long domination of the 
Turks is visible in the general distrust which pervades 
society, in the utter want of unity of-purpose, or na- 
tionality of mind. There is everywhere a disquietude, 
a sense of something wanting to the public security 
and the — happiness, a vague dreaming that 
neither their country nor themselves occupy the 
= to which they are entitled. And Russia and 

urkey both have motives strong enough to prevent 
the growth or the extension of a Dacian fecling. To 
popularize a national sentiment, civil and religious 
fared must be established. But.in Walachia and 

oldavia are two great classes—the opulent, who pay 
no taxes; the oe who pay all the taxes. 
The privileged are the clergy of all ranks, consist- 
ing of above 100,000; and the nobility, who amount 
to 70,000.. Dependent upon the Boyars are 240,000 
slaves and 10,000 servants, who are also excepted. 
These, with widows, retired soldiers, etc. make between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of the population, who are 
wholly excluded from taxation, — excluded not on 
account of poverty, but because they are wealthy, or 
protected by the wealthy. All fiscal burdens fall on 
the remaining five-sixths of the le. 

_The emancipation of the Danmbe is one of the events 
with which the future is pregnant. At the present 














moment the predominance of Russia on the northern 
banks, and her settlement at Sulina on the southern, 
just at the mouth of the stream, under the pretence of 
protecting the public health, has reduced this noble 
river to a state of abject vassalage. It can be entered 
or quitted only at the good pleasure of the Tzar. Those 
abominable codes, the quarantine laws, which profess to 
be instituted for sanitary purposes alone, are in reality 
instruments of the most vexatious exactions, and the 
most intolerable oppression. By these does Russia 
aga over the Danubian principalities. By these 
she employs a police, armed with irresponsible and 
despotic power. By these every traveller, every mer- 
chant, is at the mercy of the functionaries of the 
Lazzarets, against whom neither protest avails, nor can 
protection be found. And so strong are the existing 
prejudices, that it is easy for an arbitrary government 
to turn them to account, and to use them as an excuse 
for every species of misrule. 

In ancient times there was a canal from Czernavoda 
to the neighbourhood of Varna, through Bulgaria. If 
the Turkish government had sagacity to perceive its 
own obvious interests, and the power and the will to 
give effect to any great and important object, one of its 
earliest and noblest works would be again to establish 
a direct communication from the Danube to the 
Euxine, through the narrowest part of the province of 
Bulgaria. This would become the high road of com- 
mercial intercourse. . It would reduce the time of con- 
veying merchandize from days to hours. It would 
bring through its own territories the produce of im- 
mense districts of fertile lands; and, independently of 
strengthening the political position of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be an undoubted source of wealth and 
commercial influence. The subject has been mooted in 
the divan at Constantinople. The work has been 
defeated by Russian intrigue ;—for Russia well knows 
that the facilities of access to the Danube would greatly 
tend to lessen her influence, wherever it is exerted mis- 
chievously or malignantly. So great an energy, how- 
ever, as the accomplishment of such a work, is scarcely 
to be hoped for from a Mussulman government or 
people. Perhaps the hour may come when the Da- 
nubian principalities will of themselves break the 
chains that fetter them. They have been too long held 
in ignoble durance. That great stream which flows 
for handreds of miles, from the very heart of Europe, 
through so many regions, and among such various 
tribes and tongues—that great stream which ought to 
bear upon its waters innumerable cargoes of wealth, 
coming from and going to the vast territories through 
which they. flow—represents, as yet most imperfectly, 
its future destinies. The Danube ought to be as 
busy as the Elbe or the Rhine. Its own resources, to 
say nothing of its tributaries, entitle it to become one 
of the foremost of commercial rivers. Whenever its 
many capabilities are brought into activity—whenever 
freedom and facility of access shall open its varied 
aptitudes to enterprise and to capital—an extensive 
region will change its character, and opulence and pro- 
sperity succeed to that inert hopelessness which now 
pervades the Jand. 

The Walachians and Bulgarians are proud of their 
capitals, and have their proverbs to celebrate their 
praises, Through Bucharest the D'Amborité flows, and 
of which the Bucharestians say and sing,— 

“ D’Amborité ap4 dulce! 
Quine o bea nu se mai duce.”(1) 

This reminds me of a benediction I once had ad- 
dressed to me by an Egyptian woman—“ May Allah 
bless thee, as he blessed the sources of the Nile.” But 
the description Vaillant gives is far from flattering, 
and I record it for its graphic merit. “ The elective 


(1) D’Amborit4, sweet water ! He who drinks it never leaves it.” 
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ptinciple has giveii them no Forim—in spite of & love 
of independence; their towns are full of slaves; they 
look to constitutional liberty, yet would maintain the 
profits of feudal privileges. Bucharest and Jassy have 
painted on their inner walls the manners of Asia, on their 
exterior the fortunes of Europe. There is a ceaseless 
concert of sports, and festivities, and harmonious voices, 
tiingled with the groans and the sighs of slaves. In- 
trigtt#s have driven politics away, factions have de- 
stroyed nationality. Bucharest and Jassy are immense 
villages, without limits; with natieless stteets; and 
ihysterious wa j one has a circumference of four, the 
bther of two leagues. here thay be séen the marshes 
Where the frogs troak and the todds crawl—meidans, 
Where the gipsies raise their tents—districts submerged 
ut évery spring—pavements broken up, or covered with 
mud a foot deep—roads in which you pass over dunghills, 
till you are arrested by an abyss. Handsome hotels, 
pleasant houses ; vast barns, rather than lordly abodes ; 
atid in the midst splendid equipages, drawn by mag- 
nificent liorses; bearing elegant women, dandies, 
coquetry and pride. Behind; gallooned lackeys, Un- 
se in jackets, or Albanians clad iti the Roman 
gi. Waggons laden with wood and straw, dragped 
by exhausted and famishing oxen; peasants clothed in 
Sheepskitis; gipsies naked, or half covered with rags ; 
& constant contrast of luxury and misery —hovels close to 
ilaces, the rich in coaches; the poor in the mud; and 
i tlie summer season 4 thick dust enveloping all :— 
t symbol of the universal vatiity.” 

How miich of the earth is still to be exploréd—what 
resourcés to be opened—what opulence to be gathered 
—what positions to be improved — what felicity to 
be exténded! “ Worlds to conquer’—to conquer by 
devastation and destruction was the want of a warlike 
barbarian in days of yore :—iwe havé worlds to conquer 
not by the sword, for mischief and for misery, but 
by commerce, for weal and wealth: What a delight- 
fal and réfreshing contrast to turn from the weary 
history of marauding monarchs, revelling and tejoicing 
over cities Subdued atid territories wasted, to the future 
duward mareh of commercial and peaceful triumplis ! 

, Nor with such triumphs will the great cause of free- 
adm be unissociatéd. Every breeze that wafts 4 ship 
fiito a hithérto unvisited port—every énterprisé which 
éstablishes @ new, or extends an old; field of trading 
intérchange—évety Social want created or supplied— 
will ih theif consequetice lead to the diffusion of the 
elements of improvement. Long and intimate inter. 
ponitee between Civilized and savage life is impossible. 
he savage is dither softened down inté a different and 
& wiser being, or he flies from thé communications 
With which he has no sympathy. He Will be either 
faised in the scale of, existence to something like the 
level of the more cultivated invader, or will disappear 
ftori thie preserite of, atid the contact with; intellectual 
superiority. And this will not be found less true in 
the long run between oppressed and emancipated 
nations. The liberties of which England is thé reépre- 
sentative and the recommendation; have spread their 
infection through many a people with whom we have 
had todo. There is a contagion from good as well as 
from evil. Atmospheres are purified by visitations from 
afar. A free and a trading nation, though seemingly 
engaged only in one, has really two important mis- 
sions to accomplish, and does accomplish them, in 
spite of ail resistatice: English influences eman- 
cipated America, and, through America, France; and 
these infiuencés are mightily working in Spain and 
Portugal; in Italy and Germany. 
~ In thé Danubian provinces there are long arrears to 
pay: They have been infamously used by the various 
states upon whom they have been made dependent; and 
for them a better destiny will one day dawn. For Poland, 
it appedrs by the letters lately published of Lord 


+ 





Castlereagh to the Empetor Alexandet—letters which 
do great honotr to his political ; Some régard 
was shown at the Congress of Vienna—some effort | 
made to save it from desttuction: But towards Wala- || i 
chia did Moldavia no interest was exhibited ; atd- 
yet they had; and still have, and will continue to have, | 
many claims upon all who feel that the interests of |B, 
nations dre best understood by nations—that the living | 9 
man is not, or ought not to be, born and trainéd alone | 
for sale and sacrifice at the political shambles of here- | 
ditary lords—who think that in the laws which rule, | 
the subjects ruled by them are entitled to a voice— | 
that in the services demanded, and the imposts levied, | 
by the few on the many; the many have a right to know |— | 
why they serve; arid for what they pay—in a word, who | || 
are not satisfied with a state of society in which a 
handful of imen éxercise irtesponsible authority, and | 
immense miltitudes dre condenined to absolute and 
unprotected vassdlage. 





———— 


VISIT TO O'CONNELL AT DERRYNANE, IN | 
THE AUTUMN OF 1845. y 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


[Wx have been requested by various partiés to reprint | 
at this midment #0 much of thé article Which appeared | 
in Tait’s Magazine, in January, 1846; ds telated simply | 
to the life and manners of O'Connell at Derrynane ; and | 
we accordingly do so. | i 
i eg a of han 1A in nog Detrytiane lies, ate 

y far the most bold and savage int their aspect of any | 
part of Ireland which I have yet visited. To see rd 
much as possible of them, I did not take the ordinary | 
route from Killarney by Killorgliri and Cahirciveen, | 
but proceeded to the town of Kenmare, and thence, | 
alotig the shores of the Kenindre river; to Derrynane. | 

Passitig through Kenmare I arrived at Sneam, 
where I spent the night. It was a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, ahd the roads were black with people streaming 
along to chapel; for six; and even eight and ten; miles | 
around the country ; the wotten all in theit dark-blue | 
clodks: My driver had furnished himself with # bundle | 
of willow switches; to beat on his horse ; and of these he | 
seémed to have great need. The horse appeared to have | 
& particular aversion to motion; and before we had got 
half-way, the bundle of switches was used up; arid the 
lad descerided from the car, and propelled the animal | 
by poking him in the sides with the sole reinaitis of one | 
of the sticks, now reduced to a meré pee Tree there | 
was none in the country ; it was ene wilderness of rocks | 
and stony hills ; but; by a piece of extraordinary good | 
fortune, we observed a few more Willows growing in a | 
garden hedge; atid the boy made for them; and began 
to supply himself anew: From a@ hill above, however, 
there came a loud and gruff try of wrath. There sat 
aloft, over our heads, several great fellows, who were | 
furious at this plunder of so much valuable timber; | 
and the lad was glad to make his escape with a whole | 
skin. Afion we overtook @ poor woman, whiose foot was | 
bleeding from a cut with a sharp stone, and I invited | 
her to mount the car; and so we went on for sone five | 
or six miles; to the chapel to which she was going. | 
Here she descended, drew on her shoes and stockings 
on the batik, arid then joined the singular and pictu- | 
resque group of worshippers: These Were assembled in | 
crowds round the chapel; whith stood on & little hill | 
close to a small village: The dark dresses of the people | 
gave strong effect to the scéne; atid to an English eye it 
was striking. Not only in the chapel-yard were hun- 
dreds kneeling, but in the streets of thé village itself, 
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~andet the walls of the cottages, where they could not 
even get a peep at the chapel. This isa very common 
sight; more: people, often, are kneeling during mass 

outside n itiside of an Irish Catholic church, or 
chapel, as it is always there styled. If you ask them 
why they kneel where they can neither see nor hear the 

“mass performed, nor even catch a glimpse of the chapel, 
they always reply, “Oh, it seems to do them good !” 
And truly, as is the case with all Catholic worshippers 
in every country, they have an air of singular devotion. 
Amongst the people stood a numerous group of young 
men, with their huge, bandy sticks, ready for a game of 
hurling, as they there call it, after mass was over. 

The way grew ever more and more wild. “ Can 
Derrynane be in so wild 4 country as this?” asked I[ of 
the driver. 

“ Ay, faith is it, and-far wilder,” said he. “The 
Counsellor’s house is all amongst the wild muuntains ; 
bo he has a meadow such as ye'll hardly see any where 
e se.” é 

On turning the brow of a hill, there lay a descending 
country at the foot of the mountains, of some two miles 
in extent; there spread out the broad Atlantic to the 
left; and there, on its margin, amid its mass of embo- 
per | wood, stood forth the gray pile of Derrynane. 

As I approached the house, rain came on, and the 
wild, thisty clouds gave a still more impressive aspect 
to the seene, while the white spray of the ocean was 
seen flying high against the rocks, and the roar of the 
sea camié full of majesty on the wind. J made my driver 
Stop at a respectful distance from the house, though I 
believe, and as it may be imagined in such a country, it 
was not the first time that a stranger had arrived in 
Buch a vehicle—a peasant’s car; and advancing towards 
it, saw the stalwart form of the Liberator passing up 
the court before me.» Turning round, he looked at me 
fora moment, and then exclaimed, “ Ha! Mr. Howitt, 
do I see you in Ireland? Iam very glad to see you.” 

“Tt is long since we met,” I observed. 

“ Yés, but_you have taken good care that we should 

|| hear of you from time to time, by your writings. What 
delightful books those are which Mrs. Howitt has given 
us from the Swedish and Danish !” 

_ Why, do you really find time and inclination to 

read such books?” 

“To be sure. I have read every one of them, ex- 
cept the last, ‘Only a Fiddler,’ which we have not 
received yet from Dublin.” 

While this was saying, we had advanced into the 
éntrance-hall; my upper garment was removed, my 
portmanteau was already in charge of the staid‘ old 
servant, 80 well known to visiters there, and we were 
ascending to the drawing-room, where I was introduced 
by Mr. O'Connell to those of his family then present, 
his amiable daughter, Mrs. French, Mr. Maurice O’Con- 
nell, and various guests. 

But before we make further acquaintance with these, 
Wwe must endeavour to receive a clear impression of the 
place itself, and its environments. 

I believe no good view has ever been taken of Derry- 
nane. We have heard a deal of the princely style in 
which O’Connell lives there, and are therefore led to 
sup that his ancestral abode is something quite 
magnificent. Thisis not the fact. The house at Derry- 
nané is a good and capacious, rather than a grand 
house. On the contrary, taking into consideration the 

| fame and standing of the great Irish Liberator, and 
| the hospitality that both his position and his disposition 








dictate, it strikes one, on arriving at it, as a somewhat 
modest one. It is the fitting residence of a substan- 

| tial country geritleman, and nothing more. It is of 
| Yather an irregular form, and has evidently been, from 
time to time, enlarged as became requisite, rather with 

rd to eonvenience than to one general design. 
Thus, you approach it by a sort of open court, formed 








by two projections from the main building. The one 
to your right consists of a part of the house, where, I 
suppose, the household affairs are transacted, as visiters 
seldom enter that portion ; and of a small chapel which 
Mr. O'Connell has recently erected, and which is, in- 
deed, not yet internally finished. The projection to 
your left, of two stories, contains, on the ground-floor, 
Mr. O'Connell’s private study, and over it the library, 
with the windows overlooking the ocean. A small 
lobby in this projection first receives you; and ad¢anc- 
ing from it, you find yourself in a large one; in fact, 
in the very centre of the house, and where the grand 
staircase conducts you to the rooms above. Here you 
find the drawing-room, a fine spacious apartment, run- 
ning at right angles with the projection containing the 
study and library, and towards the sea; and the win- 
dows on all sides give you views over the ocean, and 
the rocky hills around, with the plantations close under 
the house, and the green expanse of meadow between 
the house and the sea. Beneath this room is the dining- 
room, of the same dimensions. On the other side 
of the main staircase, you see a long passage leading 
to a variety of rooms; but to these, except it be to his 
bedroom in that direction, the visiter seldom penetrates. 
The library, the drawing and dining-rooms, are the 
visiter’s quarter, and a more airy and agreeable one he 
seldom will find. In themselves, they are handsome, 
and handsomely furnished, with some family portraits, 
and other pictures; but with nothing that at all savours 
of a spirit of pomp or ostentation. They are hand- 
some, home-like rooms, such as befit the abode of the 
country gentleman, or the reception of the prince, the 
noble, or the simple and unassuming man of taste. 
You feel that it is the house of one who has far higher 
claims to distinction than such as are derived from the 
mere rplendour of abode. And what other house can 
show you such views from its windows? From the 
middle of a green wood you gaze down over a green 
meadow to the sea, which runs up into a sort of bay 
before the house, bounded by the high and stony ridge 
of Lamb Head, which shuts out the Kenmare river. 
Beyond the Kenmare estuary, you catch the view of 
the high and craggy point of that long promontory 
which separates Kenmare river from Bantry Bay. To 
the west, the eye follows the shores below the house, 
to where protrudes, far into the ocean, the green but wild 
foreland called the Abbey Island ; because, in spring 
tides, it is sometimes separated from the mainland, but 
at other times. can be reached across a narrow sandy 
neck on foot. In the corner, or inner sweep of the 
bay, formed by the running out of the Abbey Island 
from the mainland, you see the ruins of the old Abbey 
of Derrynane ; whence the house of the Liberator is still 
often called Derrynane Abbey. Out at some distance, 
in the ocean, in the same direction, you observe two 
lofty, insulated rocks, called Scariff and Dinish, of a 
bold and noble aspect, something like Ailsa Craig, 
off the coast of Scotland. Such is the view seaward 
from Derrynane ; and when the ocean waves come swell- 
ing in with wind and tide, dashing their milky spray 
high over the black rocks which here and there stand 
aloft in the waters, and climbing, in snowy whiteness, 
the craggy shores in every direction, there is a wild 
grandeur about the scene which can rarely be surpassed. 
If we then walk out, and turn our gaze in an opposite 
direction, especially to the north and east, we find the 
place shut in by a sweep of noble mountains, reaching 
an elevation of two thousand five hundred feet. These 
form what is called in England a combe, or sheltered 
hollow, which is protected from all the severe winds, 
and builds a little secluded region of greenness and 
mildness; so mild, indeed, that the fuchsia and the 
hydrangea are seen blowing there in great beauty in the 
open air. The house stands sufficiently elevated to 
command the fine sea view, and partly that of this 
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se hollow, and its bold circle of ¢ mountains. 
he house is partly battlemented, and the walls are all 
tiled from ground to roof with gray stone tiles; a de- 
fence against the action of the elements, no doubt 
found very necessary here, exposed as the house is to 
the winds and salt spray from the stormy Atlantic. 

On the north side of the house lie the court-yard, 
farm-buildings, and offices; and, separated from these 
by the highway, lie, in the bosom of the sheltered hol- 
low, the gardens. These are spacious, and very 
delightful. You cross an outer plot ; pass under a sort 
of tunnel, or archway, of some ten yards or so, and find 
yourself in a lovely flower-garden, with bee-hives stand- 
ing here and there, and a beautiful spring of water, 
covered with a fanciful canopy of shell-work ; and far- 
ther on you see still more tempting garden-walks, and 
masses of trees, half concealing the rocks and hollows 
at the foot of the hills, which form the natural bound- 
ary to these pleasant gardens. As you advance, you 
come to a fine orchard, in the most central and sheltered 
part of this hollow; in one place you ascend a few 
steps, and find a little square platform on the boundary- 
wall, with seats round it, giving a splendid view of the 
mountains eastward; in another, you advance up a 
close woodland-walk, and arrive at a summer-house, on 
a rocky knoll, giving one complete and airy view over 
both sea and land. Descending again by another path, 
you discover, at the foot of the rocks, a simple rural 
seat or bank, overhung by the trees, and with the 
flower-garden lying displayed at your feet. 

This seat used to be the favourite resort of the uncle 
of Mr. O'Connell, from whom he inherited Derrynane. 
This old gentleman, who seems to have been a man of 
both powerful physical frame, and lofty moral character, 
lived to within one year of a hundred. He was for some 
years blind before his decease, and delighted to sit here, 
where, beneath the fresh canopy of trees and rocks, he 
could hear the distant sound of the sea, That sound, so 
full of majesty, seemed not only to soothe him, but to 
bring, as it were, a visible perception of the scenes 
around, in which it made so grand a figure, and to call 
up the vivid acts and images of his past life. 

“There was no fear of death in his strong and pre- 
pared mind,” said Mr. O'Connell, one day, as we passed 
this place. ‘In front of this seat, at some distance, 
grew a splendid ash tree. Once, having sat for some 
time as in deep thought, he said, 

«Daniel, I have a favour to request of you.’ 

“*Of me, uncle; what can that be?’ 

“‘ «Measure me the girth of that tree.’ 

“T did so, and told him what it was. 

“*T thought so,’ he said. ‘I thought it was as large 
as that. The favour I would ask, Daniel, is, that that 
tree may now be felled.’ 

“May be felled? What, the tree you have always 
seemed to take such pleasure in !’ 

“© Yes, I would have it cut down.’ 

“«Then certainly let it be cut down. There is no 
occasion to ask the permission of me.’ 

Yes, as this place will be yours,I would not do any 
thing without consulting you. I thank you for giving 
me leave to fell this tree, and now I will tell you for 
what purpose I would fell it. It is to make my coffin 
of its wood. I have for some time thought that it would 
be large enough, and 1 now find that it is. Send for the 
carpenter.’ 

a The carpenter was sent for. ‘Now, carpenter, he 
said, addressing him, ‘I want you to make my coffin. 
You must cut down that ash; saw it up into boards of 
an inch and quarter thick, and of twenty-two inches 
deep; the entire boards will be large enough both for 
that, and for the bottom and lid of a suitable propor 
boc As for the length, what do you think that should 


“The carpenter, running his eye over the fine old 





er and eonsidering in himself for some time, re- 
ied :— 

“«T should say seven feet, your honour.’ 

“* Seven feet ! Why, 1 never stood more than six feet 
three; age has something decreased: my height, but 
death, I know, will stretch me out again: to a certain 
degree; but,seven feet! why that is the proportion for 
agiant; let it be six feet five.’ . - 

“With this the old gentleman dismissed the man 
and the subject. The tree was felled; the-boards sawn 
and seasoned, and the coffin made according to his 
directions.” 

This anecdote strongly reminded me, as it will others, 
of the ‘singular scene in Miss Bremer’s story of “ The 
Neighbours,” in which Ma chtre Mére orders her coffin. 

The plantations which thus embosom these charming 
gardens, and the house also, are of considerable extent, 
and have pleasant drives through them in different 
directions. Taken in contrast with the bareness of the 
surrounding country, and the rugged character of the | 
hills, they present a very attractive and refreshing mass | 
of verdure to the eye. They are, however, but young, ‘|| 
and have, I believe, been for the most part planted by |, 
the Liberator himself. 

The meadow lying between the plantations and the 
sea, presents, from the house, a most agreeable object ; 
and offers one of the most charming places for ing, | 
while the emerald billows are booming on the hard | 
sands. Here, on Sunday afternoons, and on holidays, 
in the fashion of Catholic countries, the peasantry also 
assemble to a game of hurling, or a dance; and the 
Liberator and his family often go out, and walk amongst 
them, and give a livelier zest to their sport by. the 
interest they take in it. The sea-sand, by that admira- 
ble provision of Providence, seen wherever a low shore 
is seen, has been thrown up into a bank, which the sea- 
grass has grown upon, and with its roots knit, as it 
were, into ocean-proof firmness; the sea thus creating 
its own barriers. The meadow actually lies below the 
water at high-tide ; and, were the bank to give way, the 
whole meadow, and part of the plantations, would be 
overflowed. Of this there are some fears, from the Joose- 
ness of the sand at a part called the Gap, or Dead Man’s 
Gap, from funerals formerly having been carried along - 
the shore to the abbey, and through this gap. To 
favour the accumulation of sand, thorns and stakes are 
driven down on the shore, which seem to answer the 
purpose ; yet not so as entirely to allay all fears of the 
effects of some tremendous tempest from the west. 

Walking along this meadow on Sunday. afternoon, 
with Mrs. French, and one or two other visiters, I ob- 
served a troop of people blackening all the road at 
some distance along the shore, and making towards the 
Abbey Island. Another moment, and the loud sounds 
of lamentation revealed what was the cause of this 
sombre concourse. It was a funeral. It was the first 
time I had seen an Irish funeral; and, especially in. this 
striking scene, on the wild-looking Abbey Island, and 
amid the ruins of the abbey itself, the opportunity was 
not to be lost. Accompanied by part of the walkers, I 











hastened after the throng, and became a witzess of this 
strange ceremony. 

AsI drew nearer, the aspect of the place and people 
became more and more impressive. I was soon crossing 
the sandy hollow, over which the waves dashing at 
high tides, resolve what is otherwise only a promontory, 
into the Abbey Island. Behind me rose the bold, rocky 
shores of the mainland, crags upon crags, and hills” 
beyond hills, stretching away still higher and more 
wildly inland; while amongst them were perched. the 
huts of the people, half peasantry, half fishers. To the 
right lay a small, well-sheltered harbour, with a hooker, | 
or sort of yacht, belonging to Mr. Maurice O’Connell ; 
to the left, the ocean ; and before me, the high, craggy 
knolls of the island, and the naked ruins of the abbey 
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church in the foreground, justat hand. The nets of the 
fishermen were spread to dry on the sandy swells about, 
while the fishermen themselves had joined the dark 
groups who were assembled around the abbey, where the 
mourners were now sending forth the loud chorus of 
their melancholy cries. A more striking scene could 
searcely present itself. The ruins, merely those of the 
abbey church,—a building of the plainest description, 
like most country churches in Ireland,—stood close on 
the rocky margin of the sea, above the broad beach 
which stretches below, but up which now the waves 
were rolling, foaming, and thundering in magnificent 
h. Their voice of ancient sublimity mingied 
itself solemnly with the shriller cries of the people, 
whose fathers, from generation to generation, the hoary 
ocean had seen coming hither, with wail and gesture of 
grief, to deposit their dead. Within the ruins, all was 
one dark! mass of mourners; and around, on the turf, 
and amid the rocks projecting here and there from it, 
were scattered separate groups, who were down on their 
knees, flinging their arms about in a frantic fashion, 
and uttering thrilling cries of lament. The. sombre 
throng was the greater, as it is a custom in the rural 
districts of Ireland, for all who mect a funeral to turn 
back and follow it, so that sometimes the procession is 
swelled immensely. : 
One would have thought that this violence of grief, 
accompanied by so much action, must have quite worn 
them out, when one called to mind, that from the hour 
in which the deceased expired, the principal group had 
been in “keening,” or bewailing the dead, with 
lights burning before the coffin. Some of those with 
me, however, assured me that on these occasions they do 
not neglect to take sufficient refreshment; and that the 
scene, if observed by an English eye, would sometimes 
draw forth a smile in the presence of death. The 
mourners will howl, and Jament, and get into a perfect 
frenzy of co mdent action ; but on some one coming 
in, they will suddenly break off, bring out the whisky 
bottle, and eat, and drink, and become quite merry over 
the gossip of the neighbourhood ; and then, after a good 
interval, asif awaking to the renewed sense of their loss 
and their duty, will recommence their wailings. 





ag Not in actual mourning; but only dark-looking, from 
dark blue coats and cloaks. 





On this occasion I observed, that even the most ener- 
getic lamenters lifted up their heads at our approach, 
and took a sly side-peep at the visiters from Derrynane ; 
when, having satisfied their curiosity, they went off 
again in their not inharmonious exclamations, which, I 
was told, recited the virtues of the dead. What greatly 
surprised me, was, to observe no priest amongst them 
performing any burial service ; and this, I am told, is 
quite common, owing to the wide district where often 
only one priest resides ; and where, therefore, taken with 
their other daily duties, the attendance on all funerals 
would become next to impossible. 

The men, I observed, all stood with their hats on. 
Nor did another discovery the les8 surprise me. I 
looked for the grave, and found that there was none ! 
Near the coffin stood two men, with the narrow potato- 
spades of the Irish, which have long handles and no 
crutches; and, after a good long time of lamentation, 
they began to shovel away the earth and turn out the 
stones, and, in fact, to make a grave! This, too, I 
understand, is a common custom in that part of the 
country. As this fact made it obvious that it would be 
a considerable time before the funeral was over, I 
quitted the spot, and returned thither the next day to 
take a more Icisurely view of the ruin. 1 now saw that 
they had made this grave close to the tomb of the 
O'Connells. Very deep it could not have been made, 
under the circumstances, yet deep enough to have dis- 
lodged the bones of a former tenant. 


What a singular scene is a rural burial-place in | 


Ireland! With a strong feeling of the sanctity of the 
spot, they cling to those old ruins of churches and 
abbeys: yet how few traces are there of that neatness 
and external adornment of the cemetery which seem to 
mark the affection of survivors for those who are gone ! 
It is seldom that you find inscribed tombs and head- 
stones, except of the rich. The common herd lie mingled 
in the common earth, with scarcely any distinguish- 
ment but a rude stone, of perhaps a foot high, gathered 
on the spot, and set upright on the centre of the grave. 
The whole of the interior of this ruin was filled with the 
dead, laid close as ible, side by side, and was con- 
sequently studded thickly with those short, rude, un- 
hewn stones of memorial. This crowding into this 
roofless ruin, was owing to the feeling of the greater 
sanctity ; for without was almost limitless space; yet 
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within there was but one grave, the tomb of the 
O’Connells, which had any inscription. Without, it 
was the same. I could but discover one stone, and that 
a flat one, with one inscription. Every other evidence 
of the neatness which distinguishes. an English grave- 
yard, was wanting. The bones which had been dug out 
of the grave of yesterday, were laid on the next grave, 
and a few stones piled upon them,—a faint trace of the 
old habit of piling the cairn over the dead. The boards 
of the old coffin were thrown into a corner, where my 
companion, on the occasion assured me they would lie 
and rot. At the.east end; where the high altar had 
been, a considerable quantity of disinterred bones were 
laid, and stones piled upon them ; and both within and 
without, amongst the long as of ee graves, lay about 
these unsightly boards of old disinterred coffins. It is 
no doubt the poverty of the éoimmon people which has 
led them to retain the a habit of merely raising a 
rough stone in meniory of the dead; but it were to be 
wished that they studiéd a litile more the décorons 
aspect of their | rie by ifiterring agit the 
bones, and batty co Waid i : 

In the south-west corer of the abbey Pui atande at 
object of interest to the visiter,—the tomb of the 
O’Connells. Here rests Mrs. O'Connell ; arid here will, 
doubtless, one day rest the remains of the man who has 
made his name familiar throughout the world, for his 
exertions in behalf of his oppressed country. This is a 
plain altar-tomb, set close into the corner; and on the 
western wall above it, a Gothic arch encloses an iron 
cross. On the tomb is inscribed— 


Dom. 
Erected to the Memory of 
Dantet O'Connett Towntex, of Derrynane, Esq., 
Who departed this life 1770, full of years 
and virtues. 
Also of Mary his wife, &c. Also of 
Mavrice O'Connet1, Esq., 


their son; who erected this monument. The chief 
ambition of his long and respected life was to elevate an 
ancient family from unmerited oppression. His allegi- 
ance was pure and disinterested : his love of his native 
land siticereé and devoted. His attachment to the 
ancient faith of his fathers, and to the Church of Christ, 
was. his first pride and his chiefest consolation. He 
died on the 10th of February, in the 97th year of his 
age. They loved him best who knew him most. May 
his soul rest in eternal peace ! 


This date, Mr. O'Connell assured me, should be ninety- 
nine. _Why the old gentleman, at the latter end of 
his life, persisted in depriving himself of two of his 
years, never could be understood. 

From the dead, however, we come back to the living. 
It is well known that O’Connell has not only always 
been enthusiastically attached to those wild hills and 
shores of Derrynane, but that he has as enthusiastically 
followed the chase there. His pack of harriers, of native 
breed, are known all over Europe ; and the ardour with 
which he has followed them daily from hill to hill, when 
he has retired from the field of national agitation, for a 
season, to the mountains of Kerry, is regarded by him- 
self.as one of the most efficient causes of the maintenance 
of that almost. gigantic frame and constitution, which 
have enabled him to battle for half.a century with the 
evils and the enemies-of his country. To the present 
honr, when he has. reached his seventieth year, that 
ardour remains unabated. At the mention of the stern 
beauties of his native region, and at the cry of his hounds, 
the spirit of Irish enthusiasm kindles visibly in him ; 
and, as in the arena of national exertion, he scorns to 
be second in the field. It is worth the journey from 
England, to join O’Connell in a hunt on his mountains. 





To those who are accustomed only to the turn-out of 
an English field-day, to the trocp of red-coated horsemen 
scouring over the hedges and ditches of a level country, 
the hunting here must be novel indeed.’ If you will 
ride here after the hounds if tust be on goats, and not 
on horses. Your field 18 ohe wild chaos of rocks and 
crags, from one ascent to afiother ; now clambering aloft 
to catch sight of the pack, whosé sonorous criés you 
hear; and now rushing down to gain some other 
eminence which shuts out the view, It is not at ten or 
twelve o'clock either that the pack will throw off. 
O'Connell is up by peep of day, and otit with his hounds 
into the mountains. Even to this day, the only in- 
dulgence that he allows himself, on these occasions, is 
to ride a horse up the steep road from his house to some 
spot near the scene of action. _ At six o'clock in October 
he i8 out. About a score of hounds, the number which 
he prefers to the whole a <r seen drawing near the 
house from the kennel, .Gentlemen are turning: out, 
furtlehed with leaping- poles; and a troop of such wild- 
look ing. fellows as Ireland only can produce, are hanging 
sh t; Feidy to give their necessary assistance as scouts 

d beaters on the occasion. There are two huntsmen 
in red caps and red jackets, armed with the same staves. 
The Liberator appears also grasping his ; and away goes 
the throng towards the heights. 

The life of O’Connell at Derrynane has always been 
that of an old clan chieftain ; and when you see him, 


and his friends, and his followers, thus setting out for | 


the chase, you are irresistibly reminded of some graphic 
sketch in the novels of Walter Scott. But the hunts- 
men and the tribe of followers have dispersed over some 
of the steep fields at the foot of the hills, and are beating 
over the bushes. There is a period of watching and 


expectation, while the hounds silently traverse the | 
ground in all directions, with busy, noses; and as | 


silently stand the Liberator and his friends on some 
neighbouring eminence, awaiting the discovery of the 
hare. At once a hound gives mouth; the rest run, at 
the cry, in his wake; there is a general joining in the 
joyful clamour; and the hare is seen careering away up 
the valley. Now, then, for the hills;. and luck to him 
who has a nimble foot and a free chest, for he will need 
them. From this moment, all is excitement and eager 
pursuit. Round the hills circles the started hare, and 
is found and lost,—seen, and again only traceable by 
the cry of the pursuers. Now all issilence ;—the hounds 
have lost the scent, and again the musical peal of voices 
comes streaming fuller and fuller down the wind. Here 
is the bewildered hare coming directly upon you. Still! 
There she stands, reared on her hind legs, and listens in 
the very midst of you. Butnow !—she catches the view 
of you, and is gone over crag and hollow like a flying 
shadow. The stouts are already on every hill top. 
There is a whistle,—she is seen by one of them, who 
points from his airy elevation the way that she is taking. 
The huntsman’s voice, shouting “ Forwards, forwards !:” 
is heard, and once more the pack is upon the track. 
Louder grows the cry, more eager, more continuous. 
Away ! down the rugged brae, or you are too late ! Here 
come the eager pack close on the flagging victim; and 
a loud halloo announces that the chase is over ! 

Thus does it go, from one romantic region to another ; 
now winding along the green and lofty mountain side ; 
now lost amidst savage projecting crags, that frown far 
above you, and streamlets roaring and tumbling down 
the dizzy depths far below you; and now, from some 
far commanding point, taking in a glorious survey of 
hills and ocean, the wide plain of Waterville, or the 
distant, rocky islands of the Skelligs, or-the splendid 
bays of Ballinskelligs, Valentia, or the distant Dingle. 

Afternoon sees a motley throng descending the wind- 
ing road from the mountains, down towards Derrynane. 
The light hue of the dogs, and the scarlet gleam of. the 
huntsmen’s costume, are prominently visible; and as 
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they draw near, you wish for a painter to Hoss you the 
picturesque and weary company on a broad canvass. It 
were a picture which, at a future day, when the great 
atid the little men of the present géheration are gone 
from the scené, atid the Liberator and his agitations for 
ematicipation atid repeal ate become itiattets of history, 
and of a mioré itipartial Fh deren re can perhaps be 
arrived at by t8; old 3 gazed at with ititense interest 
by oir childréeti, That stalwart and mianly figure in the 
eentré; the nieti who surrotind him, often charicters of 
note and itifluence iti the political world; the dogs, a 
peculiar old Irish race; many of them with long shaggy 
coats; with serious fates and erect tails, trotting on as if 
from some it achiévement; and they who crowd 
behind, in raiment and With locks as wild as their own 
Kills and moors;—what most prodigal elements for a 
splendid painting by Liandseer ! 

_ Bit the Liberator and his friends betake themselves 
to the hotise,—it is the important hour of six. The 
haere of Derrynatie is provetbial. Few whom the 
love of travel, or the curiosity to see the Great Agitator 
in his motiitain home, draw thither, depart without 
being asked to take a tefreshmetit; and never, daring 
O’Connell’s stay there; ig the house without guests, and 
those oftér numérots. There is Zenerally a considerable 
company assembled at dinner; and the drawing-room, 
at other hours, is often vocal with a troop of the Liber- 
ator’s grandchildren, of whom he has no fewer than six- 
and-thirty | Nowhere does O'Connell appear to more 
advatitage thin in the midst of his own family. He 
seems to be particularly happy iti his family relations. 
Children, prindchildreti, guests, and domestics, appear 
animated by one spitit of affection and respect towards 
him. 1t speaks volumes, that within doors and without, 
in his own neighbouflibod; the entliusiastic attachment 
to him i8 pethaps greater thati any where else. 

The person of O'Connell is too well known to all the 
English world to need any description heré; but no 
one Cai avoid beitig struck with his appearance as you 
seé him at home: That large figure, built like one of 
the ancient round towers of his country, arrayed in a 
reddish, tan dressing-gown, and the Repeal cap 
tipot his head,—thus you see him seated at breakfast, 
generally at a side-table by himself, for the convenience 
of réading his letters and newspapers, which the post- 
imah; eatly in the morning, brings over the hills from 
Cahiitciveer: Thé Repeal cap is of green velvet, with a 
fiarrow gold band surroutiding the upper part in Van- 
| dykes ; this, fot all the world; tesembling to the eye a 
| crown. Thus arrayéd; thé Liberator—a title constantly 
tived by his servants and friends—reminds you of some 
old Ring in # Getman story; bit no old king in any 
Gerihiati story éver occupied that position of, ey rt- 
ance; Of Exervised that moral influence which the Irish 
ABitator exercises at this moment. While he opens 
lettét after letter; ot glances over the coltimns of every 
} vibe ony published itt Ireland, besides English and 

tetich oriés, Which have issued from his capacious post- 

, the workings of 4 tegen machinery, in daily 
operation; for compelling this great country to do jus- 
tie to his lotig-dbused native land; are laid open to his 
ph } and thoughts which will to-morrow send out an 
electric action to every nook of Ireland, sit solemnly on 
his brow. The accuracy with which that machinery 
works; and how well all its movements and results are 
ktiown to the great director of thei; a siiple fact may 
démonstraté. Two days after I left; he was setting out 
on his tour of Ln ee agitation. At dinner he said, 
“At Cashel I shall have 500,000 of the Tippetary eo 
he 


to meet mé.” The report of that gathering in 7 
Times afietwards showed how well founded was the 
assertion. 

Another point, which strikes you in a visit to Dérry- 
nghe;} is that which springs from Mr. O’Uonnell’s 
particular faith: As a Catholic, he possesses a mighty 











hold on the minds of his countrymen. And he is no 
mere nominal and careless Catholic. He keeps a 
domestic chaplain or confessor, the jolly-looking Father 
O'Sullivan ; and it at first somewhat startles you to 
hear, perhaps, during the day, a sound of merry 
children’s voices from the drawing-room, and on enter- 
ing, behold, amid all the noise and childish laughter, 
the holy father walking to and fro, as if totally uncon- 
scious of the juvenile racket around him, with his 
breviary in his. hand, muttering his prayers. In, the 
observances of his religion, 0’Connell has always been 
seriously zealous atid regular. Seeing this, people have 
often said, “ Can this be genuine, deep-feeling of religion, 
or is it policy? Can such a masterly intellect as that 
of O'Connell really be spell-bound by the puerilities of 
matiy of the Catholic rites and dogmas?’ The thing is 
perfectly simple and easy of belief. For my part, 
reverencing the sacred right of fullest liberty of con- 
science and opinion, and accustoming myself to look 
with a friendly sympathy on the practices of all religious 
sects, I see daily how omnipotent are the spells of habit 
and education, and especially how the heart clings to 
the veriest baubles of a religion that is persecuted. 
Lord Shrewsbury, in his book on the Ecstatica, not only 
relates in profoundest faith all the marvels of those 
singular women with the bleeding stigmata, facts per- 
fectly explainable on mesmeric principles, but gravely 
relates that St. Loyola was in the habit, by the very 
force of his religious zeal, of elevating himself into the 
air, and was found in this state, more than once, four 
or five feet from the ground. “ Can his lordship really 
believe such nonsense?” ask the readers. No doubt of 
it. Education and a persecuted religion have made 
far more than that easy to his faith. So with O'Connell. 
We see him paying reverence to what in our eyes are 
exploded fables nay, more, to what are in principle 
totally opposed to that zeal for liberty which has always 
distinguished him, and made him ever ready to. come 
forth at public meetings in defence of the rights of 
black, white, or copper-coloured man. One morning, 
on opening his lettet-bag, he exclaimed, “ Bravo! I 
have got it!” “ What is that?” Iacked. “ Itis The 
Cambridge and Oxford Magazine, containing Smythe’s 
Defence of the Jesuits,—the first defence by a Protestant 
of that much misrepresented body of men.” I could 
only smile to myself. It was the advocate of universal 
liberty rejoicing in the defence of the greatest band of 
spiritual tyrants which ever stood in the onward path 
of humanity! But this needs not a single word. The 
defence of a body of men with a world’s history against 
them, and at this moment ripe for a fresh expulsion 
from every country in Europe, for their domineering 
interference with the progress of political freedom, and 
with the sanctity of domestic life,—is a thing which is 
beyond the capacity of any form of words But such are 
the anomalies of mind produced by education and riveted 
by persecution.—At nine o’clock every morning, the bell 
it Durrynane rings for mass. From all parts of the 
house, troop the members of the family, visiters, and 
servants, to the chapel; and for one hour the whole 
place is as still asa tomb. At ten, breakfast is served, 
and then commence the ordinary affairs or amusements 
of the day. Such is O'Connell at Derrynane. 


Such was O'Connell at Derrynane. He is now amongst 
those whom man as well as God brings to jadgment. 
It will, however, require some time before that judg- 
ment can be pronounced on the earth with full impar- 
tiality. At no period could he have possibly quitted 
life when the results of that life would appear to shrink 
into such minuteness. Besides Catholic Eniancipation, 
what has U’Connell achieved for his country? Never 
had a great drama of life a more mélanclioly énding. 
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The champion retires to die at a distance—his country 
is perishing at home. If we regard him as sinking after 
gigantic efforts, overmastered by mighty circumstances, 
there is a tragic grandeur in the end; if, as having 
sacrificed an immortal name to personal and family 
considerations, how sad and how humiliating is the 
close! Let us wait, and hear evidence. In the mean- 
time, if we doubt of the dead, let us not doubt of our- 
selves or of human nature. Whatever be the fiat of 
posterity on him who came forth in his youth, and 
diffused hopes brilliant as the rosy blush of morning, 
and who, in his old age, will sleep in that desolate ruin 
by the melancholy sea—let us continue his cry, for it is 
a genuine cry, and has still a genuine power in it—let 
us*continue it with all the heart and integrity of 
Englishmen—* Justice ro Inzpanp!” Never had she 
such need of it. 


—@—— 


LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 
Lissrr Marsn’s THree Eras.—-WHITSUNTIDE. 
BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 


Tur brightest, fullest daylight poured down into 
No. 2, —— Court, Albemarle Street, and the heat, even at 
the early hour of five, was almost as great as at the 
noontide on the June days of many years past. 

The court seemed alive, and merry with voices 
and Jaughter. The bed-room windows were open wide, 
(and had been so all night on account of the heat,) and 
every now and then you might see a head and a pair of 
shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, popped out, 
oe you might hear the inquiry passed from one to the 
other :— 

“ Well, Jack, and where art thou bound to?” 

“ Dunham !” 

“ Why what an old-fashioned chap thou be’st. Thy 
grandad afore thee went to Dunham; but thou wert 
always a slow coach. I'm off to Alderley,—me, and 
my missus.” 

“ Aye, that’s because there’s only thee and thy 
missus; wait till thou hast getten four childer like me, 
and thou'lt he glad enough to take ‘em to Dunham, 
oud-fashioned way, for fourpence a-piece.” 

“Td still go to Alderley; I'd not be bothered with 
my childer ; they should keep house at home.” 

A pair of hands (the person to whom they belonged 
invisible behind her husband) boxed his ears at this 
last speech, in a very spirited, although a playful manner, 
and the neighbours all laughed at the surprized look of 
the speaker, at this assault from an unseen foe; the 
man who had been holding the conversation with him, 
cried out, 

“ Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater; he knows nought 
about it yet, but when he gets them, he’ll be as loth to 
leave the babbies at home on a Whitsuntide, as any 
onus. We shall live tosee him in Dunham park yet, 
wi’ twins in his arms, and another pair on’em clutching 
at daddy's coat tails, let alone your share of young- 
sters, missus.” 

At this moment our friend Libbie appeared at her 
window, and Mrs. Slater, who had taken her discomfited 
husband’s place, called out, 

“ Elizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons and you 
- bound to?” 

“Dixons are not up yet; he said last night he'd 
take his holiday out in lying in bed. I'm going to th’ 
old-fashioned place,—Dunham.” 

“ Thou art never going by thyself, moping !” 

“No! I'm with Margaret Hall and her Jad,” 


in order to avoid hearing any remarks on the associates 
she had chosen for her day of pleasure—the scold of the 
neighbourhood, and her sickly, ailing child ! 

ut Jupiter might have been a dove, and his ivy- 
leaves an olive-branch, for the peace he had brought, 
the happiness he had caused, to three individuals at 
least. For of course it could not long be a mystery 
who had sent little Frank Hall his Valentine ; nor could 
his mother long maintain her hard manner towards 
one who had given her child a new pleasure. She was 
shy, and she was proud, and for some time she struggled 
against the natural desire of manifesting her gratitude ; 
but one evening, when Libbie was returning home with 
a bundle of work half as large as herself, as she dragged 
herself along through the heated street she was over- 
taken by Margaret Hall, her burden gentiy pulled from 
her, and her way home shortened, and her weary spirits 
soothed and cheered by the outpourings of Margaret's 
heart ; for her barrier of reserve once broken down, she 
had much to say, to thank her for days of amusement and 
happy employment for her lad, to speak of his gratitude, 
to tell of her hopes and fears—the hopes and fears 
which made up the dates of her life. From that time 
Libbie lost her awe of the termagant in interest for the 
mother, whose all was ventured in so frail a bark. From 
that time Libbie was a fast friend with both mother 
and son; planning mitigations to the sorrowful.days of 
the latter, as eagerly as poor Margaret Hall, and with 
far more resources. His life had flickered up under the 
charm and the excitement of the last few months. He 
even seemed strong enough to undertake the journey to 
Dunham, which Libbie had arranged as a Whitsuntide 
treat, and for which she and his mother had been 
hoarding up for several weeks. The canal-boat left 
Knott-Mill at six, and it was now past five; so Libbie 
let herself out very gently, and went across to her 
friends. She knocked at the door of their lodging room, 
and without waiting for an answer entered. 

Franky’s face was flushed, and he was trembling with 
excitement, partly from pleasure, but partly from some 
eager wish not yet granted. 

“He wants sore to take Peter with him,” said his 
mother, as if referring the matter to Libbie. The boy 
looked imploringly at her. 

“ He would so like it, I-know. For one thing, he’d 
miss me sadly, and chirp for me all day long, he’d beso 
lonely. I could not be half so happy, a-thinking on 
him, left alone here by himself. Then Libbie, he’s just 
like a Christian, so fond of flowers, and green leaves, 
and them sort of things. He chirrups to me so when 
mother brings me a pennyworth of wall-flowers to put 
round his cage. He would talk if he could, you know, 
but I can tell what he means quite as one asif he spoke. 
Do let Peter go, Libbie ! I'll carry him in my own arms.” 

So Jupiter was allowed to be of the party. Now 
Libbie had overcome the great difficulty of conveying 
Franky to the boat by offering to “slay” for a coach, 
and the shouts and exclamations of the neighbours told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at the bottom 
of the court. His mother carried Franky, light in 
weight, though heavy in helplessness; and he would 
hold the cage, believing that he was thus redeeming 
his promise that Peter should be.a trouble to no one. 
Libbie preceded to arrange the bundle containing their 
dinner, as a support in the corner of the coach. The 
neighbours came out with many blunt speeches, and 
more kindly wishes, and one or two of them would have 
relieved Margaret of her burden, if she would have 
allowed it. The presence of that little crippled fellow 
seemed to obliterate all the angry feelings which had 
existed between his mother and her neighbours, and 
which had formed the politics of that little court for 
many a day. 

And now they were fairly off ! Franky bit his lips 
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replied Libbie, hastily withdrawing from the window 


‘in attempted endurance of the pain the motion 
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him, but winced and shrunk, until they were fairly on 
a macadamized thoroughfare, when he closed his eyes, 
and seemed desirous of a few minutes’ rest. Libbie felt 
very shy, and very much afraid of being seen by her 
employers “ set up in a coach ;” and so she hid herself 
in a corner, and made herself as small as possible ; while 
Mrs. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, and was 
delighted tostand up, stretching out of the window, and 
nodding to pretty nearly every one they met, or passed, 
on the footpaths ; and they were not a few, for the streets 
were quite gay, even at that early hour, with parties 
going to this or that railway station; or to the boats 
which crowded the canals in this bright holiday week. 
And almost every one they met seemed to enter into 
Mrs. Hall’s exhilaration of feeling, and had a smile or 
anod in return. At last she plumped down by Libbie 
and exclaimed, 

“ T never was in a coach but once afore, and that was 
when I was a-going to be married. It’s like heaven; 
and all done over with such beautiful gimp, too,” con- 
tinued she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Jupiter 
did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holiday time, the lovely weather, and the 
“sweet hour of prime” had a genial influence, (as no doubt 
they have,) everybody’s heart seemed softened towards 
poor Franky. The driver lifted him out with the gen- 
tleness of strength, and bore him tenderly down to the 
boat; the people there made way, and gave him up the 
best seat in their power; or rather, I should call it a 











couch,.for they saw he was weary, and insisted on his 
lying down—an attitude he would have been ashamed to 
assume without the protection of his mother and Libbie, 
who now appeared, bearing their tickets, and carrying 


eter. ; 

Away the boat went to make room for others; for 
every conveyance both by land and by water is in 
requisition in Whitsun-week to give the hard-worked 
crowds an opportunity of tasting the charms of the 
country. Evenevery standing place in the canal packets 
was occupied ; and as they glided along, the banks were 
lined by people, who seemed to find it object enough to 
watch the boats go by, packed close and full with happy 
beings brimming with a of a day's pleasure. 
The country through which they passed is as uninterest- 
ing as can well be imagined, but still it is country ; and 
the screams of delight from the children, and the low 
laughs of pleasure from the parents, at every blossoming 
tree which trailed its wreaths against some cottage- 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which lingered in 
the cool depths of grass along the canal banks, the 
thorough relish of everything, as if dreading to let the 
least circumstance on this happy day pass over without 
its due appreciation, made the time seem all too short, 
although it took two hours to arrive at a place only 
eight miles distant from Manchester. Even Franky, 
with all his impatience to see Dunham woods, (which I 
think he confused with London, believing both to be 
paved with gold,) enjoyed the easy motion of the boat 
so much, floating along, while pictures moved before 
him, that he regretted when the time came for landing 
among the soft green meadows that come sloping down 
to the dancing water's brim. His fellow passengers 
carried him to the park, and refused all payment ; 
although his mother had laid by sixpence on purpose, 
as a recompense for this service. 

“Oh, Libbie, how beautiful ! Oh, mother, mother! 
Is the whole world out of Manchester as beautiful as 
this! I did not know trees were like this. Such green 
a for birds ! me a aie not os like to 

there, up amongthose boughs ? But I can’t let you go, 
you feemay tadeens you're my little bird-brother, and I 
should be quite lost without yeu.” 

They spread a shawl upon the fine mossy turf at the 
root. ofa feosh tree, which made a sort of natural couch, 
and there they laid him, and bade him rest in spite of 
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the delight which made him believe himself capable of 
any exertion. Where he lay, (always holding Jupiter's 
cage, and often talking to him as to a play-fellow,) he 
was on the verge of a green area shut in by magnificent 
trees, in all the glory of their early foliage before the 
summer heats have deepened their verdure into one rich 
monotonous tint. And hither came party after party; 
old men and maidens, young men and children—whole 
families trooped along after the guiding fathers, who 
bore the youngest in their arms, or astride upon their 
backs, while they turned round occasionally to the 
wives, with whom they shared some fond local remem- 
brance. For years has Dunham park been the favourite 
resort of the Manchester work-people; for more years 
than I can tell ; probably ever since “ The Duke,” by 
his canals, opened out the system of cheap travelling. 
It is scenery, too, which presents such a complete con- 
trast to the whirl and turmoil of Manchester; so 
thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees, (here and 
there lightning-blanched,) its “ verdurous walls,” its 
grassy walks leading far away into some glade where 
you start at the rabbit, rustling among the last year's 
fern, and where the wood-pigeon’s call seems the only 
fitting and accordant sound. Depend upon it, this 
complete sylvan repose, this accessible depth of quiet, 
this lapping the soul in green images of the country, 
forms the most complete contrast to a townsperson, and 
consequently has over such the greatest power to charm. 

Presently Libbie found out she was very hungry. 
Now they were but provided with dinner, which was of 
course to be eaten as near twelve o'clock as might be; 
and Margaret Hall, in her prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o'clock it was ? 

“ Nay!” said he; “I'll ne’er look at clock or watch 
to-day. I'll not spoil my pleasure by finding out how 
fast it’s going away. If thou’rt hungry, eat. I make 
my own dinner hour, and I’ve eaten mine an hour ago.” 

So they had their veal pies, and then found out it was 
only about half-past ten o'clock, by so many pleasurable 
events had that morning been marked. But such was 
their buoyancy of spirits that they only enjoyed their 
mistake, and joined in ‘the general laugh against the 
man who had eaten his dinner somewhere about nine, 
He laughed most heartily of all, till suddenly stopping, 
he said, 

“T must not go on at this rate ; laughing gives me 
such an appetite.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all,” said a merry-looking man, lying 
at full length, and crushing the fresh scent out of the 
grass, while two or three little children tumbled over 
him, and crept about him, as kittens or puppies frolic 
with their parents ; “ if that’s all, we'll have a subscrip- 
tion of eatables for them improvident folk as have eaten 
their dinner for their breakfast. Here’sa sausage pasty 
and a handful of nuts for myshare. Bring round a hat, 
Bob, and see what the company will give.” 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little Franky’s 
amusement, and no one was so churlish as to refuse, 
although the contributions varied from a peppermint 
drop up to a veal-pie, and a sausage pasty. 

“ It’s a thriving trade,” said Bob, as he emptied his 
hatful of provisions on the grass by Libbie’s side. 
“ Besides, it’s tip-top too to live on the public. Hark! 
what is that?” ; 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly hushed, and 
mothers told their little ones to listen, as far away in 
the distance, now sinking and falling, now swelling and 
clear, came a ringing peal of children’s voices, blended 
together in one of those psalm tunes which we are, all 
of us familiar with, and which bring to mind the old, 
old days when we, as wondering children, were first led 
to worship “ Our Father,” by those beloved ones who 
have since gone to the more perfect worship. Holy was 
that distant choral praise even to the most thoughtless ; 
and when it in-fact was ended, in the instant’s pause 
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during which the ear awaited the epetition of the air, | hanging over a great town; and that was Manchester, 
they caught the noon-tide hum and buz of the myriads | old, ugly, smoky Manchester! dear, busy, earnest, 
of insects, who danced away their lives in that glorious | working, noble Manchester; where their children had OF 
day ; they heard the swaying of the mighty woods in | been born, (and perhaps where some lay buried,) where 
the soft, yet resistless breeze; and then again once more | their homes were, where God had cast their lives, and . 
burst forth the merry jests and the shouts of childhood ; | told them to work out their destiny. : I 
and again the elder ones resumed their happy talk, as “ Hurrah for oud smoke-jack !” cried Bob, putting of 1 
they lay or sat “under the greenwood tree.” Fresh | Franky softly down on the grass, before he whirled his jour 
parties came dropping in; some loaded with wild | hat round, preparatory for a cheer. “ Hurrah ! hurrah !” poor 
flowers, almost with branches of hawthorn indecd ; | from all the men. 
while one or two had made prize of the earliest dog- “There's the rim of my hat lying like a quoit 7) 
roses, and had cast away campion, stitchwort, ragged | yonder,” observed Bob quietly, as he replaced his brim- inten 
robin, all, to keep the lady of the hedges from being | less hat on his head, with the gravity of a judge. , Lord 
obscured or hidden among the commonalty. “ Here’s the Sunday-school childer a-coming to sit mini: 
One after another drew near to Franky, and looked on | on this shady side, and have their buns and milk. | decla 
with interest as he lay, sorting the flowers given to him. | Hark ! they're singing the Infant School grace.” || to se 
Happy parents stood by, with their household bands | They sat close at hand, so that Franky could hear the the fi 
around them in health and comeliness, and felt the sad | words they sang, in rings of children, making (in healt! 
prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those wasted fingers, | their gay summer prints, newly donned for that week) by pa 
those lamp-like eyes, with their bright dark lustre. | garlands of little faces, all happy and bright upon the pated 
His mother was too eagerly watching his happiness to | green hillside. One little “ Dot” of a girl came shy] nt 
read the meaning of the grave looks, but Libbie saw | near Franky, whom she had long been watching, and pan 
them, and understood them, and a chill shudder went | threw her half bun at his side, and then ran away and of m 
through her even on that day, as she thought on the | hid herself, in very shame at the boldness of her own year, 
future. swect impulse. She kept peeping behind her screen at six th 
“ Aye! I thought we should give you a start !” Franky all the time; and he meanwhile was almost too | that i 
A start they did give, with their terrible slap on Lib- | much pleased and happy to eat: the world was so | the ra 
bie’s back, as she sat, idly grouping flowers, and following | beautiful; and men, aid women, and ‘children, all so | in the 
out her sorrowful thoughts. It was the Dixons! | tender and kind; so softened, in fact, by the beauty of | of de 
Instead of keeping their holiday by lying in bed, they | that earth; so unconsciously touched by the Spirit of We 
and their children had roused themselves, and had come | Love which was the Creator of that lovely earth. But pote | 
by the omnibus to the nearest point. For an instant | the day drew to an end; the heat declined; the birds pea 
the meeting was an awkward one on account of the feud | once more began their warblings;~ the fresh scents saute 
between Margaret Hall and Mrs. Dixon; but there was | again hung about plant, and tree, and grass, betoken- The 
no long resisting of kindly Mother Nature's soothings | ing the fragrant presence of the reviving dew; and— of nui 
at that holiday time, and in that lovely tranquil spot; | the boat time was near. As they trod the meadow ment 
or if they could have been unheeded, the sight of | path once more, they were joined by many a party they to the 
Franky would have awed every angry feeling into rest, | had encountered during the day, all abounding in hap- from { 
so changed was he since the Dixons ‘had last seen him ; | piness, all full of the day’s adventures. Long-cherished in clea 
since he had been the Puck, or Robin-goodfellow of the | quarrels had been forgotten, new friendships formed. race, | 
neighbourhood, whose marbles were always rolling them- Fresh tastes and higher delights had been imparted | | the ca 
selves under people’s feet, and whose top strings were | that day. We have all of us one look, now and then, Sage 
always hanging in nooses to catch the unwary. Yes! | called up by some noble or loving thought, (our highest | of th ve 
he, the feeble, mild, almost girlish-looking lad, had once | on earth,) which will be our likeness in Heaven. I can | otk 
been a merry, happy rogue, and as such often cuffed | catch the glance on many a face; the glancing light of | § | draina 
by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs. Dixon who now stood | the cloud of glory from Heaven, “ which is our home.” || |) all me 
gazing with the tears.in her eyes. Could she, in sight | That look was present on numbers of hard-worked, | BL of titel 
of him, the changed, the fading, keep up a quarrel with | wrinkled countenances, as they turned backwards to || J || care of 
his mother? cast a longing, lingering look at Dunham woods, fast || || opport 
“ How long hast thou been here?” asked Dixon. deepening into the blackness of night, but whose - | health 
“ Welly on for all day,” answered Libbie. memory was to haunt in greenness and freshness poor, ti 
« Hast never been to see the deer, or the king and | many a loom, and workshop, and factory, with images 
queen oaks? Lord ! how stupid !” of peace and beauty. ae 
His wife pinched his arm, to remind him of Franky’s That night, as Libbie lay awake, revolving the inci- Conn 
helpless condition, which of course tethered the other- | dents of the day, she caught Franky’s voice through the the Ch 
wise willing feet. open windows. Instead of the frequent moan of pain, aotinad 
But Dixon had a remedy. Hecalled Bob, and oneor | he was trying to recal the burden of one of the chil- upon t 
two others, ~_ eed os * corner ma the strong dren’s hymns :— ews any 
laid shawl, they slung Franky as in a hammock, and “ . : difficult 
thas carried him merrily along down the wood-paths, Hews pa ay etek of borr 
over the soft grassy turf, while the glimmering shine Heaven we part no more. to have 
and shadow fell on his upturned face. The women Oh! that will be joyful,” etc. | of diffi 
walked behind, talking, loitering along, always in sight a F " r ts | to enda 
of the hammock, now picking up some green treasure | _ She recalled his question, his whispered question, to | ever, eV 
i i i her in the happiest part of the day. ‘He asked, they ha 
from the ground, now catching at the low-hanging | 0°, in UM R3 dkaned 
branches of the horse-chestnut.. The soul grew much | “Libbie, is Dunham like Heaven? The people here a3 f 
on that day, and in those woods, and all unconsciously, | 2°¢ a8 kind as angels ; and I don't want Heaven to be inderati 
as souls do grow. They followed Franky’s hammock- | ™ore beautiful than this place. If you and mother mate’ in 
bearers up a grassy knoll, on the top of which stood a would but die with me, I should like ‘to die, and live | fealized 
group of pine-trees, whose stems looked like dark red | !ways there.” She had checked him, for she had operatin 
gold in the sunbeams. They had taken Franky there feared he was impious; but now the young child’s to accu 
to show him Manchester, far away in the blue plain, | cT@Ving for some definite idea of the land to which his commer 
against which the woodland foreground cut with a soft | immer wisdom told him he was hastening, had nothing of trad 
clear line. Far, far away in the distance on that flat | 12 it wrong or even sorrowful, for stability 
plain you might see the motionless cloud of smoke “In Heaven we part no more.” foxes 
= . - ——SS == | 
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In this department of our Journal we mean not only 


journalist should do ; 
- poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


_ The Health of Towns Bill—We are glad to see that it is the 
intention of ministers to carry this bill, if possible, this session. 
Lord John Russell, in stating on Monday, the 1st instant, what 
ministers proposed with regard to bills before the House, 
declared that they attached much:importance to this, and wished 
to see it passed this session. - Now, therefore, is the time for all 
the friends of the measure—that is, all the friends of cleanliness, 
- health, and comfort fo the community—to bestir themselves, and 
by pouring in petitions from all quarters, to support ministers in 
their good intehtions. When we have seen from the statistical 
reports what is really the condition of London, and our other 
large towns: thaf in Whitechapel the average of life is but 
twenty years ; that in Spitalfields it is little better ; that the rate 
of mortality is so advancing, that in the last quarter of the 
year, ending March ’31st, there isin a limited uumber of districts 
six thousand and thirty-five deaths above the corrected average ; 
that in London alone thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of 
the rate of mortality in the immediate neighbourhood ; and that 
in that city, in seven years, 7. ¢. from 1838 to 1844, the excess 
of deaths has been 97,872; of children alone, 58,961. 

We call upon the public, therefore, to petition Government to 
save the lives of about 14,000 persons annually in London 
alone! To save the lives of. upwards of eight thousand children 
annually in London alone! And if in London, how many thou- 
sands aunually throughout all Great Britain ! 

That is just what we ask for. Not merely for the removal 
of nuisances, and the opening of drains, and the better arrange- 
ment of dwelling houses; but first, that our fellow-creatures, 
to the amount of scores of thousands annually, may be saved 
from premature death ; and that while they do live, they may live 
in cleanliness and comfort. If there be a man who loves his 
race, let him, as soon as possible, put his hand to a petition for 
the carrying of this bill. If a man were known to be unjustly 

‘condemned to die, how many thousands would hurry to petition 
for his reprieve ; but here we are called on to reprieve hundreds 
of thousands from unjust deaths—deaths inflicted on them by 
unwholesome abodes, and pestilential effluvia from want of 
drainage and ventilation. Let the philanthropist recollect that 
all means of moral or religious amelioration are and will be 
of little avail till the sanitary condition of the people be taken 
care of, Before the 14th of June, every one may have an 
opportunity of saving many lives annually, and diffusing much 
health and comfort amongst his fellow-men, and especially the 
poor, by supporting this essential measure by prompt petitioning. 





Grand Demonstration of the National Land Company at 
O’Connorville—By far the most prominent and_ successful 
movement which the people are making at present, is amongst 
the Chartists. They have set themselves earnestly since 1845 to 
accumulate savings and purchase lands, and settle themselves 
ae them, under the guidance of Mr. Feargus O’Connor. 

any entertain serious fears lest the plan should issue in 
difficulties aud disappointment from the scheme which it embraces 
of borrowing: money on one estate to purchase others with, so as 
to have a complete concatenation of mortgages, which in times 
of difficulty, or failure of crops from bad seasons, may operate 
to endanger and disorganize the whole affair. At present, how- 
ever, everything proceeds most prosperously, Within two years, 
they have collected a capital of upwards of 30,000/., and pur- 
chased two estates, on one of which, this of O’Connorville, 
many families are located in their cottages. O’Connor is most 
indefatigable in his exertions, and the utmost confidence of ulti- 
mate success prevails amongst the Chartist body. May it be 
| Tealized; for it certainly is a great experiment on the co- 
operative principle,and every attempt to incite the working classes 
to accumulate and secure pro we is deserving of the warmest 
commendation. We cannot help thi 


stability to such a plan. 
crops or cattle, on such small allotments as four acres, 








king, h , that a union | 
mye pedo gos | than 18,000 having been admitted, and we have never heard of 


of trade with agriculture, must give a more certain element of | 


f J to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as psa honest 
and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all ciasses—be they 
We work ror all, and we desire to work wrtx all.— Eps. 

















When the seasons are unfavourable to | any disorderly con: l ‘ 
if the | The streets of Bristol are certainly more orderly than in former 


poor man’s cow dies, or his corn or hay is spoiled by wet | years, 
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rich or 


weather, what is to bear him up through it? Nothing could be 
so secure a safeguard against this, as the union of trade. How 
many domestic trades, as shoemaking, tailoring, straw platting, 
and the like, may be carried on. What is to prevent in such a 
village a manufactory of some kind being carried on P_ As of 
hats, paper, cloth, etc.? By such arrangements as would enable 
part of the family to unite in the trade of the place, and the 
other to pursue the agriculture, and occasionally all to unite in 
getting into the ground the seed, or into the barn the crop, as is 

one by the peasantry of Silesia, we cannot imagine a more 
happy or healthy state of society. 

n this occasion, great numbers of visitors crowded into the 
new settlement both from London and the neighbouring country ; 
and amongst the most prominent, both in inspecting the buildings 
and improvements, and also on the platform, and at the dinner, 
was Mr. Cochrane, the candidate for Westminster. 


Progress of the Operative Bakers’ Movement for shortening the 
hours of labour, and the abolition of night-work.—A public 
meeting, numerously attended, was held in the assembly-rooms 
of the Horns Tavern, Kennington, on Saturday evening, May 
the 22nd.. Charles Cochrane, Esq., the candidate for Westmin- 
ster, was unanimously called to the chair amidst loud cheering, 
and said he accepted the honour they had conferred on him with 
a great deal of pleasure. The journeyman bakers were truly the 
victims of bad circumstances, cooped up in the bakehouse, and at 
all times at the beck and call of their employers. He need 
scarcely state that it was utterly impossible that any class could 
suffer more than did the journeyman bakers. This was not only 
their cause, but the cause of their wives and families; and it 
was their duty to pax by every circumstance that offered to 
remove the load of evil which oppressed them, not by a resort to 
violence, but by coolly and dispassionately resolving to persevere 
until every semblance of tyranny and oppression shall cease, 
and thus convince their employers they were in every way 
worthy to be treated as men. (Loud cheers.) There was no 
class of operatives, save the bakers, that could not calculate on 
some time which they could call their own. (Cheers.) Opera- 
tives do not generally work more than twelve hours daily, out of 
which they were allowed time for meals; and why should not 
that useful man, the baker, be equally well treated? (Loud 
Cheers.) But, alas! the baker commenced his toil when most 
other operatives were retiring to rest, viz., at ten or eleven 
o'clock at night ; and not even the Sunday was sacred to him. 


The Wilderspin Testimonial.—Is is proposed to raise a thou- 
sand pounds by a penny subscription amongst children, for a 
testimonial to the friend of children, Mr. Wilderspin. It is also 
proposed that each child, so contributing, shall accompany the 
penny by its autograph, so as to form a curious record of this 
event. Any mothers or governesses who would undertake 
to join in this work of love, and will forward to us either 
money or penny stamps, with the autographs of the little sub- 
scribers, shall have them duly forwarded to the proper quarter. 


Bristol Temperance Festival, in the Zoological Gardens.—The 
holiday at Whitsuntide is but too frequently in large towns marked 
by muchdrunkenness and consequeut disorder. The gentlemen at 
the head of the temperance cause in Bristol, feeling that the most 
effective way to prevent the injurious employment of a festival 
is to afford the people the means of innocent gratification, have 
for the last five or six-years engaged on Whit-Tuesday the beau- 
tiful Zoological Gardens, within a pleasant walk from our city, 
and opened them to the public at a very low admission fee, pro- 
viding in the gardens ample means of refreshment and innocent 
amusement, and only prohibiting the use of any intoxicating 
liquors on the premises. The plan has answered admirably ; 
every year the gardens have been more thronged, this year more 





t, or wilful damage to the plants or animals. 


and the disgraceful exhibitions of inebriety are less often 
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observed. This year, above a thousand young teetotalers with 
their teachers arrived by the railroad from towns and villages in 
the vicinity, and joined the members of the Bristol Juvenile 
Society in Queen’s-square, at an early hour. This spot, it may 
be remembered, was once tlie scene of dreadful riot and incendi- 
arism; the large square was crowded now for a very different 
purpose, and it excited feelings of joy and thankfulness in those 
who watched the long. procession winding through the streets to 
Clifton, that these boys and girls, the future men and women of 
our country, were engaging in a voluntary act of self-denial, 
and firm resistance of temptation, and that if they persevered to 
the end, they might save themselves and others from one of the 
most overwhelming evils’ of our country. The day was beau- 
tiful, the rather tardy spring had come forth in all-its luxuriant 
loveliness, and from twelve o’clock till nine in the evening, the 
gardens were crowded with happy groups. ° Here were throngs 
visiting the various houses of the animals;—there groups of 
children, and some even of “ larger growth,” were amusing them- 
selves with swings, roundabouts, etc. ; family parties might he seen 
quietly enjoying themselves under the trees, or by the cool 
reservoirs ; while in another part, a rp wa , converted into 
a temporary platform, was occupied by celebrated temperance 
speakers, whose eloquence attracted large crowds around them. 
All quietly dispersed at nine o'clock, when the rising rocket gave 
the appointed signal. We believe that such seasons of innocent 
enjoyment, not unmixed with rational entertainment and words of 
wholesome council, have a higher good than the mere witlidrawal 
from hurtful pleasures ; they refresh and soften the heart, open 
it to the sweet influence of nature, and warm the social affec- 
tions ; we hope that temperance will lead the way'to many such 
holidays from the carking cares and sometimes dull — of 


daily life. .C. 


Co-operative Excursion —On Whit-Monday a number of the 
members and friends of the Co-operative League, being desirous 
of connecting rational enjoyment with the spread of their 
principles, determined to spend the day together, in a rural 
excursion to the vegetarian establishment, Alcott House, Ham 
Common, there to commune together on the advantages of co- 
operation. Those who were able, started early in the morning, 
and the remainder of the friends continued to arrive during 
the day. A vegetable dinner, consisting of several kinds of pies, 

uddings, and fruits, was provided by the proprietors of Alcott 

ouse, for such as chose to partake of it, at a trifling cost, and 
was the subject of deatitingiie amusement ; others of the friends 
whose fleshly appetites could not brook so simple an entert ain- 
ment, formed pic-nic parties, or betook themselves to neigh- 
bouring places of accommodation. At half-past two o’clock, 
according to agreement, a co-operative meeting was held on thie 
lawn adjoining the house, Mr. Hawkins presiding. Mr. Lane 
addressed the friends with his usual ability, pointing, out the 
hindrances which existed to the complete success of the co-opera- 
tive principle ; dwelling on the necessity of co-operation being 
based on the religious sentiment, and contended that it ought 
not to be regarded solely, or even principally, in « selfish point of 
view, as a means of procuring greater quantities of food or 
clothing; but as an advance towards a higher and purer condi- 
tion of life, and as being more in accordance with: the ‘laws of 
the Creator ;‘he also enforced his views of the superiority of 
vegetable diet ; arguing against the use of flesh, and the slaying of 
animals, as tending to brutalise man’s nature, and reqnirin 
large appropriations ‘of the soil for rearing animals, ‘which 
should 2 cultivated to furnish food for man. * The cause of. 
co-operation was also successfully pleaded by other friends in 
speeches abounding with sound argument, persuasive appeals, 
and glowing contrasts of the evils, misery, and degradation of 
the present system of antagonism and competition, with the 
improved condition of the human race in that “ good time 
coming”, when co-operation shall have done its perfect work. 
The meeting lasted an hour and a half, and the friends then 
separated to enjoy the country.“ Tea was served on the lawn, 
and dancing filled up the remaining time.‘ On the way home 
the spirit of joyous hilarity was not to be restrained, and healthy 
and invigorating songs, and spirited recitations, followed cath 
other in quick’ succession. * The day, was altogether of the most 


interesting character, and gave’ general” satisfaction. “ It’ is ' 


intended to have similar excursions through the summer, and as 
drinking and smoking will be‘ excluded, it is hoped that they will 
prove not only recreative, but also educational. ; ez 


The Song of the Tramp.—Sir,—I have read your Journal, 


and it seems to me like the voice of the people, honest, earnest, |- 


and ‘strong. ‘ I enclose the Song of a Tramp for publication, 
should you think it worthy. Being no grammarian, I dare say 
it is incorrect; but as it is the = a wayfarer, before his 
feelings were deadened by the hardships of the road, it may give 
you pleasure to know how the men in fustian jackets feel some- 
times, 
I. 

On lofty Cheviot’s towering brow 

All purely lies the crowning snow; 

And bold his sides, now sternly gray, 

Stand forth to meet the sunny ray; 

While far below the Tweed’s a | vales 

Are gently fanned by vernal gales. 

Il. 

By sullen Till I wander lone, 

Here stealing slow and darkly on, 

Yet soaring skylarks sweetly sing, 

And daisies bloom to es the spring ; 

And sweet on yonder budding tree 

The thrush ‘is singing loud and free. 


ul. 


Sing on, sweet bird! thy melting lay 
Hath chased my darkest cares away. 
Sad, roving here in search of toil— 
A boon denied with careless smile— 
Alas! we homeless wanderers find 
That man to man is still unkind. 


IY. 


Yet sing, sweet bird! the joyous song 
Thrills keen my bosom’s chords among ; 
Sweet! like my Jean, when low and 
Her soothing accents meet my ear; 
Like hers thy heartfelt gladness pure 
Still nerves my spirit to endure. 
Birkenhead, James Dickson. 


THE LETTERS ON LABOUR, 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT ; 


AND 


REMARKABLE AMERICANS, 


MEMOIRS OF 
BY MARY HOWITT; 


Including those of Tux Hurcniyson Faux; Miss 
Cusuman; Euinv Bureirr; Frepsricx Dovatass; 
Wiit1am Liorp Garrison; and others in preparation, 
will shortly be published in a compact, neat, and 
portable form. The whole of both these works will be 
carefully corrected and enriched with additional infor- 
‘mation, will be published at the lowest possible price, 
and sold by all the agents of Howitt's Journal. Sf 
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